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BOOK REVIEWS 123 

Personal Names of Indians of New Jersey : Being a list of Six Hundred 
and Fifty such Names, Gleaned mostly from Indian deeds of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By William Nelson. Paterson, N. J. : The 
'Paterson History Club. 1904. 8°, 83 pages. 

The title of this book sufficiently explains itself. The author, who 
has already given us a work on the " Indians of New Jersey," states in the 
preface that the nucleus of the present compilation appeared in the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist for January, 1902, and that the interest manifested 
in that publication has led him to extend the list to its present proportions. 
"It is believed that no such list of aboriginal personal names, principally 
of the seventeenth century, has ever been published before." It is a 
laborious and valuable work, conscientiously performed, of use alike to 
the historian, philologist, and ethnologist, particularly in connection 
with the old Lenape or Delaware tribe. Its usefulness will increase with 
acquaintance, and it would be well if we could have more such compila- 
tions on which to draw for material. James Mooney. 

The Mythology of the Wichita. Collected under the Auspices of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. By George A. Dorsey, Curator of 
Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum. Washington : Published 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1904. (Publication 
No. 21.) 8°, 351 pages. 

This and the companion volume by the same author, Traditions of the 
Arikara (Publication No. 17) are the most recent fruits of a study of the 
Caddoan tribes begun several years ago by Dr Dorsey for the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum and continued under an allotment from the Carnegie 
Institution . The Wichita are a southern branch, as the Arikara are a north- 
ern branch, of the Pawnee proper, all three tribes speaking the same 
language with dialectic variations, and being primarily sedentary and 
agricultural in habit as distinguished from the roving, hunting tribes by 
which they were formerly surrounded. The Wichita of today, now settled 
on individual allotments in southwestern Oklahoma, are all that are left 
of three formerly distinct tribes speaking the same language, viz., Wichita 
proper, Waco, and Tawaconi, with the Kichai, of distinct but cognate 
language. The Wichita proper when first known had their villages on 
the upper waters of Red river, about Wichita falls and in the Wichita 
mountains, while the other two bands lived farther south, and the Kichai 
farther east, in Texas. One hundred years ago the four tribes numbered 
together at least 2,500, the Wichita proper being estimated at 400 men. 
In 1874 they numbered together 671 souls; in 1885 they had dwindled 



